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Inequalities Be Lessened? 
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Mr. Scuuttz: Americans are one of the fortunate peoples of 
he world. Our standard of living for decades has been high. 
Nor did the war leave our houses bombed and gutted, or our fac- 
ories and farms destroyed, or our political life threatened by 
“evolution. 

Others are not so fortunate. Most of the peoples of the world 
are poor and in desperate circumstances. There are gross income 
inequalities among the world’s two billion people. Why is this so? 
o we, the rich peoples, have any responsibility for the poor? 
The poor have always been with us. Why is there a special 
urgency in this problem of income inequality today? 


~ Mr. Wirtu: This is the Christmas season, for one thing, when 
we are thinking about peace on earth and good will toward men. 
good part of the human race is hungry, ragged, homeless, and 
sick. The United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
ttion—what we know as UNRRA—is about to fold up. What is to 
ollow it? Is it to be a national agency or an international fund 
hich will be used in accordance with need rather than as a 
litical weapon? These things bring the problem squarely 
efore us today. 


Mr. FriepMan: And the problem is further brought before us 

y the various international agencies which are being set up 
nder the United Nations. The attempt to set quotas for the 
various countries of the world and to decide how much they 
should contribute to the support of the international organiza- 
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tions have focused attention on the problem of income inequal- 
ity. But more basically there is today a fundamental drive on the 
part of the poorer peoples of the world to achieve a higher stand- 
ard of living. They are looking, with some envy, at those nations 
in the world which have somewhat succeeded in raising their in- 
come levels. 


Mr. Scuuttz: Your emphasis upon ability to pay, Friedman, 
as it comes up in UN, and, Wirth, your stressing of the urgencies 
which come from famine and shortages and the rehabilitation 
problems of the war do bring this problem to focus. I should ask, 
however, why we do not also focus upon the inequalities of in- 
come within the United States. 


Mr. Wirtu: These inequalities, of course, exist and are in 
themselves a very important problem. But I think that you 
would agree with me that that would deserve a special Rounp 
TABLE. 

The time is now and the urgency immediate to discuss this 
international problem, because upon it the peace of the world 
and the future building of a world order depends. 


Mr. Scuuttz: I accept that, for I would say, as you have said, 
that the problem within the country is of special importance and 
deserves a special hearing. It might well go on a Rounp TaBLe 
sometime. 

On one score, however, it seems to me that we should also 
stress the fact that the world-wide problem comes to a head now 
because of the growing awareness of the inequality. This aware- 
ness arises from the points which you have both made. 

I would like to approach this broad problem this afternoon — 
under three main headings or issues: namely, first, who are the 
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rich and who are the poor peoples? Second, why are the rich, rich, 
nd why are the poor, poor? And, third, what can be done to 
lessen the existing inequalities? 

I wonder whether we can address ourselves now to the first 
»problem, which is a question of fact. What are the facts as to who 
is poor and who is rich? 


_ Mr. Friepman;: By a rich nation we mean a nation whose 
people can buy a very much larger total of goods and services 
than people in the poorer nations. The facts which are available 
‘suggest that, in the richest nations, the individual citizen is able 
‘to buy some ten to twenty times as large a volume of goods and 
‘services from his annual income as in the poorer nations. The 
rich nations include, in broad terms, the nations of Western 
Europe, of Australasia, including Australia and New Zealand, 
and, of course, of the United States and Canada in North Amer- 
ica. These are the rich nations of the world. 


Mr. Scuuttz: You are saying roughly this: That one-fifth 
of the peoples of the world are rich. This includes not only the 
United States but Sweden, Australia, New Zealand, Canada, 
and, as you said, most of northern Europe as it was before the 
war. Then, perhaps three-fifths of the peoples of the world are 
very poor. 

What goes along with being a rich people or a poor people? 


Mr. Wirtu: If we come to specify what a standard of living 
means—and I take it that Friedman, by talking about income 
and standard of living, wants to include the whole range of 
things—it includes not only the things which we buy in a market 
but the things which we get in the way of services, public and 
private as well—it also means, for one thing, that some people 
live longer than other peoples. In our country, for instance, the 
expectation of life of people is over sixty years. There are a great 
many hundreds and millions of people in the world who do not, 
on the average, live longer than thirty years. 
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Mr. Scuuttz: In other words, life is twice as long if you are 
rich than if you are poor—using “rich” and “poor” in this con- 
text? 


Mr. Wirtu: That is a real human value which I think needs 
to be emphasized. Besides that, there is, of course, the question 
of sickness and health, which makes a difference. There are birth 
rates and death rates which, of course, enter into the question of 
life-span. 

Associated with being rich or poor is such a question as the 
degree of literacy; or how many years of schooling people have; 
or to what extent they can share the opportunities for culture 
and leisure in the world. Altogether it means all those things 
which make the human personality what we ideally describe it as 
being—namely, the unfolding of progressive powers in man to 
reach to higher things in the world. 


Mr. FriepMan: That covers those things connected with 
richness or poorness almost completely, it seems to me. In the 
poor nations of the world people work long hours for low wages, 
which means that they live poorly and live a short life. In the 
rich nations of the world, we work short hours for relatively 
large amounts of goods and services and are able to enjoy a rela- 
tively long life. 


Mr. Scuuttz: In other words, you are saying to me, and I 
agree, that mortality and fertility rates are high in the poorer 
countries and among poor people and low among the rich. The 
length of life is long among the rich and short among the poor. 
Literacy is very low among the poor and high among the rich. 

You are saying, in a sense, that man’s life is cheap among the 
poor and that it has more value in a true sense among the rich. 

Often this point is pressed further, and it is also alleged that 
it has a relationship to the problem of war and peace. How do 
you gentlemen see that? 
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Mr. Wirtu: I feel that when there are people who live on the 
dge of starvation, who are suffering from preventable condi- 
ions in the world, there arise all sorts of irritations which do not 
ppear under conditions where everybody has a certain floor 
tinder his existence and a certain degree of security. 


Mr. Scuuttz: And this brings warlike propensities into mo- 
jon? Is that what you mean? 


Mr. Wirtu: Warlike propensities. On the other hand, of 
course, I mean that the mere possession of wealth and power 
loes not keep people from fighting. In fact, they may be fighting 
o get more of it. 


Mr. FriepMan: The question of why people go to war is in a 
ense not of very much interest to the people who do the 
ighting. The interesting thing, it seems to me, is that over the 
ast fifty years the great wars have been started among the rich 
yeople of the world and by the rich people rather than by the 
oor people. So that it seems to me that being rich does not make 
yeople peaceful and that being poor does not make them warlike. 


Mr. Wirtu: That is quite so. 


Mr. Scuuttz: Let me put it another way. The achievements 
ire a good thing in themselves, but they do not necessarily make 
yeople more peaceful. I think that this is your point, Friedman. 

I should like to press this point further for just a moment. 
n fact, are not the rich people becoming richer and the poor, 
yoorer, as one looks ahead? Has that not been the very process 
f history over the period of the Industrial Revolution? 


Mr. FriepMan: I think that the evidence on that is very 
incertain. There is some evidence pointing in the opposite direc- 
ion. It tends to show that the poor nations, like India and 
Shina, and to some extent Russia and Bulgaria, have, to a certain 
legree, been improving their status relative to the rich na- 
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tions. But I should like to emphasize that that hardly affects the 
present problem. The important point now is that, whether 
people are becoming more alike or more different, they are all 
becoming more aware..... 


Mr. Scuuttz: Of the differences which exist! 
Mr. FRIEDMAN:.... of the differences that exist. 


Mr. Wirtu: The poor are becoming aware of being poor and 
are going to make trouble for the rich to a degree that was not 
true before. The reason is that we have the large range of mass- 
communication agencies in the world which expose one kind of 
life to all other kinds of people. That means that we are going to 
generate some appetites, possibly some tensions, which did not 
exist before. 


Mr. Scuuttz: We are very much in agreement as we spell out 
this first major point of our discussion of who are the rich and 
who are the poor peoples. 

I wonder if we cannot now shift to the second part of our 
analysis. Why are the rich, rich, and the poor, poor? 


Mr. Wirtu: I think that it can be said that there is no evi- 
dence whatsoever to show that the difference between riches and 
poverty among the different peoples of the world is due to any 
inherent human or biological traits. So far as we know, there is 
nothing which the members of one race or one nation can do 
which the members of another race cannot do equally well. 


Mr. Scuuttz: So you take this out as a causal factor. Biologi- 
cal differences are not the cause.... | 


Mr. Wirtu: Definitely not! 


Mr. Scuuttz:.... of these differences. Do you accept that 
Friedman? 


Mr. FriepMawn: Yes, I do. 
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A second cause which has often been cited is the availability 
f the natural resources to the rich and the poor countries. I 

ould be inclined to say that that also is far less important than 
= ordinarily has been considered to be. The natural resources of 
he world are pretty widely distributed, and many of the back- 
vard areas have a large amount of natural resources. 


Mr. Wirtu: But, on the other hand, I would like to call your 
.ttention to the fact that in the development of civilization over 
ihe millenniums the places where civilization has taken a foot- 
iold have been in the fertile valleys of the world. There it has 
»een possible, because of favorable soil—or subsequently, since 
he days of the Industrial Revolution, because of minerals and 
snergy—to develop a higher standard of living. 


Mr. FriepMan: The soil has been fertile where industrial de- 
velopment has taken place or where civilization has developed, 
dut civilization has not developed everywhere where the soil has 
deen fertile. 


Mr. Scuuttz: But let me point to the fact, too, that Western 
Europe has very unfertile soils generally; the British soils are 
sertainly not fertile. I look at China, the Yangtze Valley and 
some of the lesser valleys there, which are very fertile. There is 
ilso lots of coal. Why did not the Industrial Revolution start 
with the coal and the fertile soils of China rather than in the 
barren soils of Great Britain? 


Mr. Wirtu: You might ask why did the Industrial Revolu- 
‘on not start in this country with the Indians? They had all 
these resources here. The point is that they did not know they 
were there, and they would not have known what to do with 
them if they had found them. 


Mr. Scuuttz: This gets to another possibility. If we agree 
that the biological traits are not the critical determinants or that 
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natural resources do not play the major part of it—that is your 
point, Friedman, is it not? 


Mr. FriepMAN: Yes, it is. 


Mr. Scuuttz: Then, what is important? | 
Mr. Frrepman: It is the social and cultural institutions, very 
largely—the possibilities of using human capital—which seem— 
to me important. 
It is an interesting historical fact that the great development 
of economic well-being in the Western world during the nine- 
teenth century was associated with a set of free political and 
economic institutions centering around democracy, around free 
trade, internally and externally. 


Mr. Wirtu: But these institutions themselves were the prod- 
uct of a slow development of many centuries of history. It is the | 
combination of these circumstances which gave rise to these pe- 
culiar sets of institutions (which, of course, we will not have 
any opportunity to analyze today). But I agree with you that it © 
is this framework of social organization—of law, of politics, of i 
economics, of social life generally—which makes it possible to 
use one set of resources as over against another and to use them 
more efficiently or less efficiently as the case may be. 


Mr. FriepMAN: To put the same point a little differently, 
Wirth, the thing which really makes us rich—the great, impor- 
tant wealth—is a wealth in our human resources, our wealth of 
technology and of skill and of know-how. 


Mr. Wirtu: One part of it is the larger units of organization 
which came into being through the nation-states which arose in 
the Western world in recent times. 


Mr. Scuuttz: You gentlemen agree so beautifully, which is 
so unusual for Wirth and Friedman, that I feel that I at leas 
should point out that there are some notable exceptions which 
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re very hard to fit into the very nice category which you have 
created. The rise of Japan is somewhat of an exception; the rise 
of the industrial power of Europe, if you move farther in, cer- 
tainly is an exception. The rapid rise that is going on in Russia 
does not fit the social and cultural conditions as you were de- 
scribing them. Therefore, I would wonder if they are so exqui- 
sitely the causal factor of which you are trying to get hold. Cer- 
tainly capital accumulation in the early period of the Industrial 
evolution played a very important part. 


Mr. FriepMawn: It was the social and economic institutions 
hich permitted the capital to be accumulated and permitted 
he human resources to be developed. There clearly are some 
ceptions, but it is interesting that those exceptions are almost 
lways imitations rather than originators of the industrial and 
cultural development. 

I do want to disagree with Wirth about his emphasis on 


nation-states. It was a fact, it seems to me, that the nation- 


states did not try to bring economic activity within their political 
institutions and political control. It was the fact that they lim- 
ited their scope. 


Mr. Wirtu: But, on the other hand, capitalism could never 
have grown up under a feudal system. 


| Mr. Scuutrz: That is right; that is right! 


Mr. Wirtu: It was the feudal principalities with all their 
barriers which kept people from free association with one an- 
other. 


| Mr. FriepMan: Precisely! Because the feudal system con- 
trolled the economic life and not merely the political life. 


Mr. Wirtu: Agreed. 


_ Mk. Scuutrz: Let me see where we are in our discussion. We 
‘ . * . . * . 
are ruling out the biological differences; we are ruling out, in 
i] 
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some part, natural resources. I should put a good deal of stress: 
upon the accumulation of capital, recognizing that it ties in with 
the general point of positive social and cultural conditions. 

It seems to me that the Western countries which are rich 
somehow got ahead of the problem of population growth. There 
was a great fear of population growth early in the Western 
world. Is that again a part of the social and cultural conditions 
which are unique to the Western world, which will not arise in 
Russia, which did not arise in Japan, which did not arise out of 
these less-democratic institutions? I would say ‘“‘No.” 


Mr. Wrrtu: I would agree that it is not unique. As Malthus 
put it, the population always tends to increase at a more rapid 
rate—he said at a “‘geometric” rate—whereas the means of sub- 
sistence tend to increase at a slower rate—he called it an “arith- 
metic” rate. 


Mr. Scuutrtz: But the relationship did not hold, and we got 
this favorable climate for development. 

It seems to me that there is a great deal to the fact that one 
windfall brings another. This upward drift and pyramiding, 
once it got started, meant more progress. The Western world did 
get a jump in the Industrial Revolution on the other parts of the 
world; and the backward countries of the world are in a vicious 
circle. It is very hard to break out. And population growth is one 
of the very important factors in that vicious circle. I wonder if 
you would agree with that. 


Mr. FrrepMAn: I would, in large measure. It seems to me that 
in the Western world the population growth was inhibited by the 
development of manufacturing and industrialization in gener 
and particularly by the development of the city community. 
The change in the economic desirability of children, if you will. 
played a considerable role. In an agricultural life they are a 
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advantage economically. In a city they are likely to be much 
more of a responsibility. 


Mr. Scuuttz: We are getting into your field very heavily 
here, Wirth. 


Mr. Wirtu: Yes. And with it came the rise in literacy, and a 
greater degree of sophistication, and the quest for a higher 
standard of living, which tended to induce those people who were 
in the higher brackets to marry later and to have fewer children 
in order to assure themselves of a higher standard of living. 


Mr. FRIEDMAN: So, fortunately, the very factors which tended 
to enable them to get a higher standard of living also tended to 
put a stop to the Malthusian devil of increased population eating 
up the increased output. 


Mr. Scuuttz: Right! Right! We have really covered, now, 

why the rich are rich and the poor, poor. We have played down 
the biological traits, even the natural resources, and we have 
focused very heavily upon social and cultural conditions. 
_ As we go to the third part of our discussion on what can be 
idone to lessen the existing inequalities, I would urge that we 
‘take hold of economic handles—that is, the trade and capital, 
itechnology, ““know-how’’—the indirect means of action here, if 
‘you please; and also consider the direct approaches—migration 
jand gifts and grants, with which we really started and which 
place emphasis on UNRRA and the like. 


Mr. Wirtu: Because of the urgency of the question, I think 
‘that we ought to take the question of gifts and grants first, be- 
cause the world’s plight at the present moment calls for a really 
thorough consideration of what obligations, and what possibili- 
ies, we have of relieving the world’s great distress at this mo- 
ent. 


Mr. FriepMan: For the short run we certainly have to use 
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gifts and grants. We have to give from our plenty to the poverty 
of others. But, in the long run, gifts and grants may be self- 
defeating. If we merely share the wealth of the rich nations with 
the poor, we may simply give a basis for increased population — 
growth in those countries, if we do nothing to create institutions — 
unfavorable to population growth. In the long run gifts and 
grants may have the effect of simply impoverishing all. 


Mr. Scuuttz: You are unduly concerned about the Mal- 
thusian curse in this context. It seems to me that if we think 
through the problem of aid and gifts, as we have within coun- 
tries where we have used the progressive income tax and where - 
we take hold of such things as nutrition, the very effort of think- 
ing it through, the cooperative effort—not the expenditure of 
funds from our side but the cooperative effort on the inter- 
national basis—in itself sets the stage to bring constructive 
things in its train. I would put the stress there. If gifts are just 
given to feed more people helter-skelter, then your danger is 
clearly in the picture. : 


Mr. WirtTuH: You see, in the long run, people may be dead. 
There would not be anybody to do any constructive work. We 
have to keep them alive right now. 


Mr. FriepMaAn: Granted. 


Mr. Wirtu: And that is all that I am claiming for the time 
being. People have to have a basis of subsistence; they have to 
live for the long-run purposes. 


Mr. FriepMAN: Granted, but if we are going to get out from 
the short run into the long run and not have to keep up the 
gifts and grants indefinitely, let us look at what we can do on 
the long-run side of the picture. 


Mr. Scuuttz: Before we do, let us say a word on migration. 
In a sense we cannot hold on to the wealth which is ours—and | 
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do not mean the United States alone—I mean in the whole rich 
one-fifth. Thus we have to reconsider our migration policy. We 
‘cannot have a closed door in an absolute sense. I would like to 
see us break out of that. I would suggest that we boldly let in a 
‘very considerable number whom we bring in for education. In 
'this way we also make our contribution to the long run, I be- 
llieve, for these people then may become citizens of the United 
‘States, which would be a constructive factor in our economy, or 
ithey may go back and make a very important contribution to 
the country from which they came. That is a way of raising hope 
and expectations, it seems to me, for many people in many parts 
of the world. 


Mr. Wirru: Our experience in the past few years with 
refugees has been most encouraging, as was our experience 
‘throughout our history—during the nineteenth century and up 
to World War I, when we imported about thirty million 
people from Europe. They were the ones who helped to build up 
America into the great industrial nation that she is. 


Mr. FriepMan: By all means, let us have more migration, 
‘but I think that that is likely to benefit us more than the nations 
from which the migrants come. 


Mr. Scuu tz: That is a nice way of putting it. 


Mr. Wirt: True. Let us remember the case of Ireland, let us 
say, in the middle of the nineteenth century during the potato 
famine. We took a great many people from Ireland, but because 
we did not help Ireland to improve her economy, we did not give 
‘a long-run constructive benefit to Ireland. 


_ Mk. Scuutrz: Let us turn now to the long run. Let us go to 
‘the indirect measures of solving our problem. As we said a 
moment ago, there are three means: the freeing of international 
trade, including the movement of capital; the sharing of tech- 
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nology; and the sharing of “‘know-how.”’ What needs to be done 
on the first of these? 


Mr. Wirtu: I would like to start out with trade, because it is 
not in my field. I would like to say that the first thing which we 
need to do is to remove the barriers. Among the barriers to trade 
among the peoples of the world are the tariff barriers and various 
other restrictive forms of agreement. I have the belief still, al- 
though Friedman might suspect that I do not really believe it, 
that by such free trade we can enrich all the countries of the 
world. 


Mr. Scuuttz: And ourselves included. 


Mr. Wirt: Yes. 


Mr. FrtepMan: You took the words out of my mouth, Wirth, 
so let me turn to the question of exporting capital. We cer- 
tainly ought to remove these restrictive practices, and, by so 
doing, we will also be facilitating the process of providing capital 
to the rest of the world. The great tragedy of the twenties in this 
country was that we exported capital but, at the same time, put 
up such hindrances to international trade through tariffs and 
other similar systems as to prevent the export of capital from 
being effective. We made it frustrated. 


Mr. Scuuttz: If we now may go to the second of this series of 
three indirect means—the sharing of technology—I think that 
our record in the United States until the war has been very 
generous. I am mindful of things here which I know somewhat 
better in the agricultural field, where we have made our dis- 
coveries available. We spent millions on hybrid seed corn, and 
other countries now who are growing corn can get and have 
gotten these techniques and this development almost free of 
charge. We have done likewise in cotton and other plants and 
animals, | 
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Mr. Wirtu: Do you think that we have been more generous 
in our patent policy—in exporting our inventions and our ideas 
to other countries? 


Mr. Scuuttz: I think so. It is easier for somebody from the 
‘outside to come in to study our business practices than it would 
be in other Western countries or in European countries gener- 
ally. So, I would say, ‘‘Yes.”’ 


Mr. Wirtu: The real test will come with atomic energy, will 
it not? 


Mr. Scuuttz: Yes, I think now that we are in danger of clos- 
ing up our channels, and I think that there is a really serious 
threat on this very point. 


Mr. Friepman: And yet on the other method of sharing our 
know-how, through education and building up the human re- 
‘sources of the world, we do have a fairly good record, though 
we could do a great deal more in this direction. I think that this 
is, in many ways, one of the most promising directions. If we 
could bring in several hundreds of thousands of students, from 
India and China and similar countries, and provide them with a 
high-grade technical education, we could enable those countries 
to develop their own industrial civilization. 


Mr. Wirtu: Let me just cite, on that point, the difference in 
the experience with China and Japan before the war. We used 
to export a lot of goods to China—machinery and technical ma- 
terials—and we had very few students. But, in the case of Japan, 
we virtually trained—we and the other Western European na- 
tions—trained a whole generation of experts, up to a point 
where Japan was ready to meet us in a world war with an ef- 
Priency which perhaps exceeded that of our own country. 


_ Mk. Scuutrz: Friedman, how do you summarize what we 
have said this afternoon? 
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Mr. FriepMan: Two very different kinds of techniques are 
available for lessening the income inequalities in the world. On 
the one hand, we can use direct techniques—the rich can share 
their wealth with the poor by gifts and grants and by freer mi- 
gration. On the other hand, there are the indirect techniques of 
promoting freer international trade, export of capital, tech- 
nology, and know-how. 

For the near future we must use the direct techniques; but, for 
the long future, the indirect techniques are likely to be far more 
effective. They strike at the root causes of inequality and benefit 
the rich and poor alike. 


Mr. Scuuttz: Wirth, how would you put it? 


Mr. Wirtu: We have the power and the moral obligation to 
relieve the awful suffering in the world. We cannot insulate our- 
selves against world starvation. If we fail to do it out of our 
ample resources, to help the destitute part of mankind in this 
present crisis, we will thereby be inviting world anarchy and ~ 
retarding the building of a world community. By combining the 
immediate emergency action with a sound, long-run policy of ~ 
which Friedman has spoken, we will make it possible to come — 
nearer to the day when all the peoples of the world will share — 
more equitably and equally the benefits of an advancing civiliza- 
tion. 


Mr. Scuuttz: I would say that about one-fifth of the people — 
in the world are rich and three-fifths are very poor. These are the 
facts as we saw them. The poor are cursed by the Malthusian 
devil. Many are born, and of these many die prematurely. Life © 
is all too cheap. Literacy is low. Biological differences and nat- 
ural resources are not the main causes. Capital is important. 
Knowledge, skills, and know-how are very fundamental. To les- 
sen the income inequality, the main task is to help bring up the 
productivity of the poor people. Freer international trade, wi 
large capital exports, sharing of technology and know-how, wi 
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enefit both the rich and the poor. Migration and gifts are ur- 
‘ent; they may make a positive contribution and not simply 
nduce larger and larger populations. 

‘Americans are fortunate and, with this fact, comes great re- 


onsibility. We can and should help other peoples to improve 
eir lot. 


Rownp Taste, oldest educational program continuously on the air, is broadcast 
Wtirely without script, although participants meet in advance, prepare a topical 
line, and exchange data and views. The opinion of each speaker is his own and 
no way involves the responsibility of either the University of Chicago or the 
ational Broadcasting Company. The supplementary information in this transcript 
been developed by staff research and is not to be considered as representing the 
inions of the Rounp TaBLe speakers. 
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. Is it desirable and feasible to lessen the existing inequalities? 


What Do You Think? 


. Why is the problem of world-wide real income inequality becoming 


increasingly important? Do you see evidence of a fundamental drive 
of the low-income nations to get on a par with the high-income na- 
tions? What has caused the present situation? 


. What do the speakers mean by the “rich” and the “poor” coun- 


tries? What is the evidence of difference in real incomes per head? 
How big is the gap between them? What are the factors which go 
along with being rich or poor? Discuss. Are the rich becoming richer 
and the poor staying poor today? 


. Is the United States a “rich” country? What has been the history of 


the industrialization of the Western nations? What are the forces 
which bring about income equality? What has happened within the 
various highly developed nations? What can be done about the 
situation on a world-wide scale? 


. Is it true that a low-income man anywhere affects the welfare of all? 


. Would you agree that the major influence, up to now, of the Western 


world on the Far East has been to bring millions more people into 
existence to live at the same low levels of existence as before? What 
more must be done? Why is the small-family pattern so impo 


. Will the development of atomic power affect the relation of popula- 


tion to peace? What is the responsibility of the Western nations to 
solve the problems of population pressure in the world? Would yo 
favor migration to less densely populated lands, freer access to worl 
markets, capital loans? What policy would best promote peace? 


what cost? What does the United States stand to gain? What meth 
ods or combination of methods do you consider most practical an 
feasible? How can these avoid exaggerating the present difficulti 
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